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Loaned by the Standard Oil Bulletin of California (November 1939) 


Glen Canyon Bridge on “Moving Day” 
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Sawtell’s Cavern, Shirley, Massachusetts 


By ETHEL STANWOOD BOLTON 


BOUT 1729, two cousins, David 
and Jonathan Gould, from ‘Tops- 
field, Massachusetts, came to Shir- 

ley, where they bought adjoining farms on 
the “Great Road,” now Route 2, which 
ran along the Mulpus Brook. David’s 
farm was located west of Jonathan’s and 
already had a house upon it, formerly 
owned by Jonathan Holden. In 1751 
David sold his land to William White, 
Shirley’s first inn-keeper, and moved to 
Lunenburg. 

Jonathan Gould probably built _ his 
own house, for when the Proprietors of 
Groton laid out the County highway, 
known as the “Great Road” in 1727, at 
this point it ran through common land and 
that of Jonathan Holden’s (later David 
Gould’s). At that time many of the 
houses 1n Shirley were one story, two- 
roomed affairs, and it is probable that 
Jonathan Gould built this same kind of 
dwelling and lived there until 1758. 
There is no deed to record when he got 
the land, but he signed the petition to the 
General Court in 1747, when the inhabi- 


tants of Shirley asked to be separated from 


Groton, because the church was so far 
away. [he petition was not granted and 
they were still obliged to travel the ten or 
twelve miles to church on Sundays as best 
they could, 

In 1758 Obadiah Sawtell came to 
Shirley from Groton and bought the 
house and land, and turned the house into 
a tavern. It is not possible now to tell 
whether the tavern was built by Jonathan 
Gould, or whether Sawtell bought 
Gould’s original small house and built a 
larger one around it, as has been the case 
in many of the old Shirley houses. In one 
such house one can still see the shingles on 
part of the roof of the small early house, 
inside the walls of the present larger 
structure. 

Obadiah Sawtell kept a tavern in the 
house for many years and was known as 
the “Old Landlord.”” He married Mary 
Gould, the daughter of David Gould, who 
had lived in the older tavern up the 
“Great Road.”’ Sawtell was an important 
man in his day. He was a Selectman ten 
times between 1762 and 1792; he was 
‘Town Clerk, from 1773 to 1776, and 
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from 1779 to 1782, and finally, for a 
last time, in 1785. So it happens that 
many of the town records are in his hand- 
writing, and an abominable hand it is, and 
only matched by the peculiarities of his 
spelling. He went as representative to the 
General Court in 1776, and was dele- 
gated to the Convention to adopt the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

He seems to have been a large and 
jovial man, and an asset to the social and 
political life of his time. It was at his 
tavern that the Shirley minutemen met to 
go to the battle of Concord and Lexing- 
ton. [They did not get there until after 
the battle, but at least they started. Here, 
too, they met after muster, and one man 
from the north part of the town always 
boasted that he kept his gun dry on the 
return over Mulpus Brook, by throwing 
it over, but one questions whether he h: id 
been able to keep himself dry. 

‘The old tavern faced the south, with 
Mulpus Brook at its back, and the Brattle 
Woods green with pine trees on the hill 
behind. Before the present Route 2 was 
laid out, the sandy road ran by in a slight 
curve. In front of the tavern there was a 
green lawn, with one of those little door- 
yard gardens with a picket fence around 
it, oad beyond another hill shut out the 
1530 the house was 
painted a slate color, but in later years it 
had been changed to a faded yellow. The 
north side had alw ays been shins gled, 


southern view. In 


In those days the tavern was the inevi- 
table club house of the time. Here out- 
siders on their way west, or traveling east 
toward Boston, brought the news; and 
here the townspeople had their “arbitra- 
tions.”’ Just what these were is not now 
clear, but certainly disputes as to road 
bounds, land bounds and other matters 
were undoubtedly discussed and possibly 
settled there. James Parker, who left a 





ae vey a = | 
diary written from 1770 to 1829, was 


continually going to “arbitrations,” 
though he was not himself concerned 
about their result. “There, too, at the 
tavern or near it, they had their “ 
ings’ and “little artilleries.”’ 
Obadiah Sawtell’s wife, Mary Gouid, 
died February 14, 1 


shoe t- 


773, and the next 
year he married Mrs. Sarah Fletcher of 
Chelmsford. He had nine children, all 
but one of whom were by his first wife. 
His oldest son, Obadiah, Jr., was killed in 
the Revolution when only eighteen years 
old. ‘There Js no record of Obadiah, Sr.’s 
death, but it must have been somewhere 
between 1792, when he was Selectman 
for the last time, and 1800, when his 
property was sold. In the Census of 179 x 
he had three “females” recorded as living 
with him. 

During Shay’s Rebellion Shirley was a 
hot-bed of insurgents. Sawtell was too old 
by that time to have taken part, but his 
Captain Nathan 
Smith, was Shay’s second in command. 


next door neighbor, 
James Parker wrote —“‘a stur among the 
people in. regards to Inferior Corts &c.” 
On the eleventh of — 1756, 
wrote, “I went to Sawtels. Nathan Smith 
marched some men to Concord In order 
to stop the Cort Seting, it rained hard 
this Day & Chief of Y° 12 Day I did but 
little work, a number went to Concord.” 
James Parker was on the side of law 
and order, and was drafting men to stop 
the rebellion. Nathan Smith, on the other 
hand, was a fiery, hot tempered man, un- 
controlled, coarse and quite unlearned. It 
was said of him that if he had been in 
command, the bloodless rebellion would 
have been a bloody one instead. He was 
always in trouble of some sort, and later 
in life lost an eye in a scrimmage with a 
neighbor. He was the maker of the his- 
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toric remark in the tavern that he “‘want- 
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The Sawtell Tavern, North Shirley, Massachusetts 


VIEW FROM THI 
OLD ““GREAT ROAD, 


” 


ed to be buried in a hemlock coffin, so that 
he could go snapping through Hell.” The 
boy of ten who heard him was so terrified 
that he remembered it and told it to the 
writer some eighty years later! That 
Shirley was mostly on the side of the rebels 
is definitely proved by the number of 
men who later took the oath of allegiance. 

In 1800 when Stephen Barrett, Jr., of 
Concord, bought the property, its use as a 
‘The alone was 
valued in 1798 at $208.00. Stephen Bar- 
rett was a tanner, and he turned the Inn 


tavern ceased. house 


into a dwelling and plied his trade there 
for nearly fifty years, for he was certainly 
living there in 1847. 

In Civil War times that part of the 
town got the name of “Bull Run,” which 


SOUTHEAST, SHOWING 11 


IN ITS FORMER LOCATON ON THI 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY MRS. BOLTON, TAKEN IN 1It902. 


has stuck to it to this day. It was originally 
a small settlement along a tree-shaded, 
sandy road, with a blacksmith shop next 
to the old tavern. After the Barretts left, 
it was occupied by the Reverend Charles 
Whitney for a number of years. The one 
tradition that has come down about him 
is that he added tooth pulling to his min- 
isterial activities. The last occupant of the 
tavern, Stanley Gallagher, lived there 
alone, and sold someone’s products for a 
living. 

As its end neared, the house was still 
sound, although the plaster was badly 
cracked and broken in places. The chim- 
ney was unusual and interesting. In the 
lower stories it started — as some other old 
chimneys did—in two parts—one square 
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and fat to serve the kitchen, the other part 
being also wide, but much shallower in 
depth. The two portions were far enough 
apart on the second floor to have a large 
closet between, but they joined together 
in the attic to make the conventional 
large chimney appear above the roof as a 
single large central stack. 

At the time of its demolition the old 
building was thirty-six and a half feet 
wide and thirty feet deep, and faced ex- 
actly south, being at a slight angle with 
the old road, that swept around it in a 
pleasant curve to the west. What appeared 
upon the exterior to be a_ projecting 
“porch” or vestibule, inside was actually 
a four-foot addition to the depth of the 
entrance hallway, which on its further 
side contained the typical staircase built 
against the front of the large central 
chimney separating the two front rooms, 
each thirteen and a half feet wide by 
seventeen and a half feet in depth. 

The space across the rear of the house 
was about twelve feet in depth, with a 
nearly square room at its western end, and 
a narrow staircase leading up from the 
rear to the two north bedrooms on the 
second floor, separating it from a twenty- 
two foot long kitchen that extended along 
the rest of the width of the house, and con- 
nected at its eastern end with the old 
“summer kitchen.”’ This was contained in 
a one story ell, built on to the eastern end 
of the house and extending beyond its 
rear wall to the north. A later extension 
of this ell to form a shed had been added 
at a slight angle to the original line of the 
building. 

The second floor plan about duplicated 
the arrangement of the floor below, ex- 
cept that the room over the kitchen was 
shortened to about fifteen feet length, and 
the space at its eastern end was divided in- 
to two closets, the large one —that to- 


ward the front of the building — connect- 
ing with the larger chamber on the front 
east end of the house. 

The front “porch,” or entry, was prob- 
ably added sometime soon after 1800 by 
Stephen Barrett, for a good many houses 
in the town blossomed out in that fashion 
at about that time. The plaster in the 
porch was stenciled at the sides and over 
the door with a border of roses and green 
leaves, and one old person claimed to re- 
call that the same stencil was also used in 
the old Dining room, at the right of the 
hall, making a pattern of upright panels 
upon the walls. 

The front door itself was of generous 
width, and swung inward on very long 
iron strap hinges. There was an old and 
quite porous wall paper over the stencilled 
walls of the hall, backed by cloth to pre- 
serve it, and the same paper was used in 
the west living room. This paper was 
decorated with an elaborate armorial de- 
sign, on a reddish brown background, 
with a whitish design of triple daisies held 
by a band, scattered over it. The arms, 
done in their proper colors, were quarter- 
ly one and four, or a lion rampant azure ; 
two and three, azure, within a double 
bordure fleury or, a fess chequey or and 
gules. 

Below the shield is a blue ribbon with 
roses in gold upon it, on which stand the 
two supporters, two greenish lions ramp- 
ant with gold and azure crowns. 

Above the shield is a gold crown of al- 
ternate ball-topped spikes and ivy leaves, 
the cloth within is azure and above ts what 
looks like a blue toadstool standing on a 
pair of white wings. Encircling the whole 
is a wreath of laurel leaves on the left, and 
oak leaves on the right, of the same dull 
white as the daisies. [his wreath is seven- 
teen inches high. ‘The paper itself 1s made 
up of sheets twenty-four inches wide and 
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twenty-six and a half inches high. It seems 
to have been put on the wall with glue, as 
were so many other early papers. 

In 1941, when the straightening of the 
highway was projected, the tavern was 
sold at auction and bid in by a Fitchburg 
wrecker. By Labor Day of that year, the 
building had lost all but its lower story, 





and that afternoon, through some care- 
lessness, all that remained caught fire and 
was burned. Then the new Route 2 was 
straightened and rebuilt directly over the 
site of the old tavern, while of the struc- 
ture itself nothing remained but some 
partially burned timbers to show where it 
had once stood. 
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Detail of Entrance Porch of Hawtell’s Tavern, Shirley, Mass. 


This view of the old Sawtell Tavern, showing it during its 


demolition, was reproduced from a photograph taken by Mrs. 
Effie Cunningham, in September of 1941, just before the 
lower story of the building was accidentally destroyed by fire on 


Labor Day of that year. The view was taken from a position 
just across the highway, in Parker Road, which enters the 


main Highway nearly opposite the old ‘Tavern location. 





Loaned by the Standard Oil Bulletin of California (November 1939). 





Glen Canyon Bridge over Branciforte Creek, Santa Cru3, California 


SHOWN IN ITS ORIGINAL LOCATION ON THE HIGHWAY, WHERE IT HAD SERVED SINCE 1892 
AS THE PICTURESQUE “GATEW AY”? TO SANTA CRUZ. 


Some California Covered Bridges 


By STUART 


SUALLY we are inclined to re- 

strict the subject matter published 

in this QUARTERLY to New Eng- 
land itself. But it is not to be forgotten 
that New Englanders have scattered all 
over America, taking with them many of 
the customs and manners previously prac- 
ticed in their native states. Just as the early 
English workmen brought to the New 
World the customs of building and fram- 
ing that they had practiced at home —so 
travelling New Englanders took along 
with them their native experience and in- 
genuity, and found that the same solu- 
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tions as had been practiced at home could 
also be applied successfully when con- 
fronted by the same problems abroad. 
And certainly it was obvious that run- 
ning streams could be spanned most easily 
and quickly by wooden bridges, wherever 
the heavy timbers needed were locally 
available to be framed and fashioned — 
and so we can find, in most states where 
timber has been grown, a few surviving 
examples of the characteristic “covered 
bridge” once so common in New Eng- 
land. At one time they could have been 
seen in considerable numbers, all over the 
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timbered portions of this country — but the 
increasing use of the motor car, and the 
urge for wider, straighter and speedier 
highways has made for a sad mortality in 
all the older —and, unfortunately, nar- 
rower — bridges of America, whether of 
wood or stone. 

It is true that an old stone arched 
bridge can be more easily preserved and 
widened, as was done in the very old 
Choate Bridge at Ipswich, Massachusetts. 
Here the original portion remains as about 
half the width of the present roadway. 
The widening was accomplished, practi- 
cally without loss of antiquity, by taking 
down and rebuilding with the old arch 
masonry one side of the bridge about 
feet farther down stream, and 
then filling in with modern stone-work 
the resulting gap in the roadway. But be- 


twenty 


cause of its intricate construction It is not 
so easy to widen the narrow timbered 
bridge — especially when of the “covered” 
type. In fact, the only way in which the 
desired “widening” of the roadway can be 
accomplished is by leaving the old frame- 
work intact, while supplementing its ca- 
pacity by the erection of another similar 
structure alongside, each dedicated to use 
by “‘one way traffic’ —as was, indeed, an 
older method, resulting in a few paired, or 
“twin bridges”! 

So we should not be too surprised to 
find examples of the old-fashioned cov- 
ered bridges as far away as California, 
where —as recently as five or six years 
ago—there might still have been seen as 
many as fifteen surviving examples, all 
built sometime within the last years of the 
previous century. [hat this number has 





Loaned by The Santa Cruz County Booklet, Live, 


H ‘ork and Play. 


Covered Bridge across the San Lorenzo River, at Felton, California 


rAKEN FROM ITS OPFN SIDE AND SHOWING ITS LIGHT FRAMEWORK AND INDIVIDUAL DESIGN, 
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not been unduly diminished since that 
time, we have to take the word of the 
Standard Oil Bulletin, published by the 
Standard Oil Company of California, 
which published in its issue of November, 
1939, a story telling how one of these 
structures was saved from demolition, in 
a manner that might be suggestive for 
employment, under similar circumstances, 
in other places, including New England. 

Santa Cruz was among the earliest set- 
tlements made by the Spaniards in Cali- 
fornia, having been located during the 
first land exploring expedition under Don 
Gaspar de Portola, who in October, 1769, 
crossed a tributary of the San Lorenzo 
River, which was named by Padre Crespi 
“Santa Cruz,” in honor of the Holy Cross. 
This name was afterwards applied also to 
the Mission, founded in 1791 and secu- 
larized in 18325. 

In 1797 a settlement near the Mission 
was founded, and called “‘Branciforte,”’ 
after the incumbent Viceroy, the Marques 
de Branciforte. And when eastern settlers 
began to outnumber the earlier Spanish 
families along the western coast, great 
numbers of them came into the Santa 
Cruz section of California—and estab- 
lished themselves there and in the Santa 
Cruz mountains. By the time Santa Cruz 
county was established, in 1850, even be- 
fore California became a state, it had 
grown rapidly in importance. 

While it is best known for its famous 
Giant Redwoods, the Sequoia sempervirens, 
several of the fifteen remaining Covered 
Bridges are in this neighborhood ; one, the 
Bridge at Felton, was built as late as the 
year 1892, over the San Lorenzo River. 
It is in some ways the most rustic and pic- 
turesque of the group, despite its small 
size and span. While entirely roofed, it is 
comparatively light in construction and is 
boarded on only one side, so that its entire 





framing is disclosed from the point «f 
view from which the reproduced photo- 
raph was taken, giving an opportunity to 
study its unusual type of construction. 

Another earlier Covered Bridge built 
in 1872 at Paradise Park, with its hooded 
projecting end gable, is completely boarded 
in, and more resembles its New England 
prototypes. It has rather more pleasing 
proportions than its more “travelled” 
neighbor, the Glen Canyon Covered 
Bridge, built in the year 1892 over Bran- 
ciforte Creek, to provide the most pictul - 
esque northern entrance into Santa Cruz. 
Because of the rural beauty of its sur- 
roundings, it has figured frequently in 
the movies, and when, about six years ago, 
the increasing use of this highway and its 
need for widening caused this old land- 
mark to be condemned by the authorities, 
in order to span the Creek with a much 
wider and more modern bridge and road- 
way, public interest and protests were 
aroused, 

To quote directly from the Standard 
Oil Bulletin, of November, 1939 — **Soon 
after the pronouncement its friends in 
many parts of the state began coming to 
its rescue. Writers and historians sent in 
letters filled with the honest sentiment best 
expressed in ‘Woodman, spare that tree.’ 
Motion picture companies which had used 
the bridge on several occasions protested 
the loss of so rustic a setting. A restrained 
controversy arose and alternative propos- 
als were soon heard. One was to build a 
new bridge beside the old one; another 
was to put a new deck under the historic 
roof,” (the latter obviously rather an im- 
practical suggestion ). 

Finally, it was decided to move the 
Glen Canyon bridge to another location, 
where it might enjoy a longer life —as 
well as one of greater ease and less bur- 
dened responsibility, in beautiful De La- 
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veaga Park nearby. And consequently, in 
the fall of 1939, the old framed bridge 
was raised from its foundations to a higher 
level, drawn carefully back upon the old 
highway at one end, placed on rollers, and 
pushed over about five miles of country 
roads until it could be dep sited once more 
within a setting in every way quite as rural 
and picturesque as its former location — 
and there the old Glen Canyon bridge is 
again performing its original function of 
providing a crossing over the same creek. 
But in its new location it does not serve 
any busy main thoroughfare—such as 
might cause it to be again regarded as a 
possible hindrance to future rapid travel! 


And so its life and its picturesqueness 
have been regained once more and even 
strengthened, along with many of its old 
memories and historic associations. Once 
again it can serve its public desiring to 
cross the wait beneath its 
friendly roof for protection from sudden 
showers. (On any of those admittedly 
rare occasions when it des shower in Cali- 
fornia! ) Or they can gather within the 
bridge on those close and sultry days when 


stream, or 


the brilliance of the sun becomes too op- 


pressive — to enjoy the cooling breezes 


that customarily draw up and down the 
Canyon, along the surface of the flowing 
stream below! 





Loaned by The Santa Cruz County Booklet, Live, Work and Play. 


Covered Bridge at Paradise Park, California, Built in 1872 








Te THere Not Poor 


By ETHEL AMBLER HUNTER 


This description of living conditions common 
in many parts of this country in the erghttes and 
nineties is reprinted, by permission, from the 
Christian Science Monitor of three years ago, 
and deals with a near-Boston locality; as the 


O’'THER, when you. were 
young,” one of my children said 
to me the other day, “‘you had no 
radio, no movies, no car. What did you 
find to do when you lived ’way out there 
in the country and were poor, too! ” 

Poort We never thought we were 
poor, even if our day on the farm did be- 
gin at five in the morning. I remember 
no sense of hardship except in the bitter 
dark of winter when we could hardly get 
our icy clothing on because our fingers 
were clumsy with cold. On those morn- 
ings we children dressed by the stoves 
downstairs — little Clemewell, the four- 
year-old blonde baby of the family, in the 
front room with Dorinda and me, double 
sliding doors closed between us and the 
boys in the sitting-room who 
would slide open the door Sa CT; ack to tease 
us. 
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After dressing, the boys brought in 
wood from the shed and helped with 
chores at the barn. Girls had their long 
hair brushed and braided by gr: andmother 
and then set the table for breakfast. This 
hearty and generous meal was worth get- 
ting up for: ham and eggs, hashed-brown 
potato, feathery hot biscuits with their top 
crusts aglow from butter that had been 
melted on them. 

If times were hard, and hams and eggs 
had to be sold, there was fried cornmeal 
mush, “molded down” from our supper 
porridge, cut in thick slices, browned 
crisply in salt pork fat, and served with 
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author then lived on a farm at the edge of Sher- 
born, Massachusetts — near “Little South,” 
as a part of South Natick, 
town dividing line was at that time locally 


called. Ed. 


just beyond the 


butter and molasses or maple syrup. That 
was a breakfast to 


se 


stand by” you. 

‘The after-breakfast chores done, Wwe 
children rushed off to school. We thought 
education exciting, and while the curricu- 
lum was not very varied there was a good 
deal of competition for marks. To get 
“Perfect” in geography or sums or win 
the spelling-bee was an exalted honor. 
When we had eaten our lunch, we played 
‘‘clap-in,clap-out.”’ 

After school, there were more chores, 
often grumblingly done, perhaps, but | 
think we enjoyed them because they gave 
us a chance to indulge in our favorite pas- 
time, which —like most of our fun—re- 
quired no apparatus except a vivid imagi- 
nation. We 
to the barn and from the corn crib to the 


galloped from the woodshed 


henhouse on magnificent though non- 
existent steeds. I remember three: a straw- 
berry mare (and no lover of Lorna Doone 
needs to be told that her name was Win- 
nie), a great black horse with a whit 
star in his forehead called ‘Thunderheels, 
and the clever calico pony on which littl 
Clem dashed all over the barnyard and 
down the pasture lane, his bushy mane 
(and hers! ) tossing in the wind. 

No wonder we stormed in for supper 
with ravenous appetites, or that corn- 
bread and big, baked potatoes with cream 
gravy and salt pork scraps seemed such a 
feast! It was topped off with baked apple 
or Baldwin apple pie. What we called 


“Baldwin apple pie” was really a kind of 
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cake with grated apples whisked into a 
white-of-egg frosting. 

Most evenings were spent around the 
sitting room table, where the big, hang- 
ing lamp threw a mellow circle of light 
upon father’s paper, mother’s mending, 
and our schoolbooks. Sometimes we pop- 
ped a milkpan heaping full of hot, buttery 
corn or made fudge into which we put 
butternuts brought down from the attic. 
Sometimes father read aloud to us. How 
trippingly from the tongue came the 
sonorous syllables of William Makepeace 
Thackeray, Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, and ‘Thomas Babington Macau- 
lay (we never abbreviated the names), 
and such excitingly foreign titles as ““Sar- 
tor Resartus,” the “Stones of Venice,” 
and the “Seven Lamps of Architecture.” 
If the evening was enlivened by neigh- 
borly callers, we children sat in the cor- 
ner—seen but not heard. But over our 
game of Authors we kept our ears cocked 
for the salty humor and_ philosophical 
horse sense of our elders. 

Saturday was bath night, and after 
supper began the dreary business of lug- 
ging round, wooden washtubs in from the 
shed and heating numberless kettles of 
water to fill them. In winter, the tubs 
were rimmed with frost; in summer, they 
harbored large, black spiders. It took at 
least one heavy iron kettle of boiling water 
and ten dippers of cold water to wash one 
small boy or girl. Woe betide the one who 
put in a dipper too much of cold; he or 
she would have to sit shivering while an- 
other kettle heated and the next candidate 
hammered at the portals for his turn. 

The kitchen was a shambles on Satur- 
day nights. Steam gathered on the win- 
dows and ran in beady rivulets to the sills; 


the mirror was misted over; the kerosene 
lamps shone wanly from their brackets, 
and the floor was so wet we skated if we 


stepped off the mat. One by one, weary 
but conscious of virtue and the genteel 
odor of “‘creme of oatmeal” soap, we 
padded through the chilly halls to bed. 

It was increasingly awkward, the older 
you grew, to fit your anatomy into the 
tub. I used to amuse myself during the 
ordeal by speculating on how long, lank 
Uncle Seth and stout, fussy Aunt Amy 
managed it. I disliked the weekly orgy of 
the bath much more than those other dis- 
comforts which seem so appalling to a 
generation wedded to modern plumbing. 

We hated to go to bed in summer, but 
there was zest to it in winter, once you 
had torn yourself away from the warm, 
cheerful downstairs rooms and_ hastily 
disrobed in a frosty chamber. Right after 
supper, mother inserted in each feather 
bed a hot soapstone, which radiated a gen- 
tle warmth through the whole puffy in- 
terior. If “‘just one more chapter” was 
wheedled out of her after the S o’ clock 
deadline, she would urge us to take the 
book along with us. But once you curled 
your chilly limbs into bed’s downy 
warmth, not even a footstep on the sands 
of Crusoe’s island could keep your 
drowsy eyes from closing. 

We were never conscious of the finan- 
cial cares of our parents, though there was 
a bad panic in 1892 and another in 1907, 
and plenty of hard times in between. 
Father and mother worked fearfully hard 
for long hours. There was seldom much 
money in the house and often none at all. 
Yet there was a sense of well-being in our 
plain home and plenty of fun. 

Mother could get thrilled over such 
beauties as our great hill, crowned with 
moonlit snow, looming against a steely, 
star-set sky, or equally excited over a 
fragment of moss on a ledge, soft and 
green and tufted with tiny jewels. My 
father was not too worn by hard work to 
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bring in a perfect violet plant cupped in 
his hand, or to stop and admire the mar- 
velous patterns of huge snowflakes on his 
dark sleeve. Like mother, he found the 
evening sky especially full of wonders, to 
be dwelt upon and gloried in. 

“You ought to come out,” he would 
say as he clanked the milk pails into the 
washroom sink. ““The moon’s at the full 
and I never remember it quite as big and 
red. If it happened only once in a dog’s 
age, like an eclipse, instead of once a 
month, folks would drive miles to see it.”’ 

We found deep joy in silent winter 
woods, in the black ice of flooded meca- 
dows, and especially in snow—drifted firm 
for tunneling, heavy and damp for roll- 
ing up into forts and snow men, or 
crusted hard for coasting. Our long sum- 
mer vacations were not spent at beaches 
or camps, but we got baked to a noble tan 
in the berry pastures and hay fields. 

When it rained or snowed hard, we 
did not mind being shut in. We youngsters 
would sit in the front room for a while, 
feeling very elegant while we looked at 
the pictures in the stereoscope and played 
a few sketchy duets on the square piano. 
But before long we gravitated to the more 
interesting parts of the house and to mak- 
ing things — the boys at the work bench in 
the shed, the girls in the big, pleasant kit- 
chen. Here, while Dorinda and I pulled 
molasses candy, Clem got out her paper 
dolls, cut and colored by her own hand 
from mother’s fashion books, and built 
around these two-dimensional families an 
elaborate ten-room menage from odds 
and ends she had gathered around the 
house and farm: pebbles, shells, pill boxes, 
spools and samples from the piece bag and 
the button box. 

Storm-bound days were mostly just 
more work for our elders. The men tink- 
ered contentedly in the barns and stables, 


the womenfolks knitted or crocheted miles 
of lace with which to trim pillowcases, 
towels, “‘tidies,” and voluminous feminin« 
underwear. Our dresses, all made at home, 
were elaborate with tucks and gores, 
braid, embroidery, hemstitched ruffles. 
Even our chairs and tables, the very pic- 
tures on the walls, wore lacy and be-rib- 
boned adornments called “throws”’ which 
the ladies vied with one another in mak- 
ing gay in color and fussy in design. 

Mother, who had a great deal of 
“‘hounce,’’ was soon bored with such light 
occupation, and after a half hour of tat- 
ting she would jump to her feet, hustle in- 
to the pantry, and “whack out” three or 
four flaky pies—apple, mince, or squash. 
Or she would turn out a three-layer choc- 
olate cake or a great batch of cookies, with 
a gingerbread boy for each child. The girls 
were soon exhausted by the dishwashing 
which accompanied such an orgy of cook- 
ing, but mother was still so exuberant that 
she guessed she’d sprinkle and fold the 
huge basket of clean clothes for next day’s 
Ironing. 

“Let me catch you doing that ironing 
tonight!” grandmother would warn her. 
“You want to work yourself to death: ”’ 

Mother would toss her head and thump 
down the roll of damp sheets. “I might’s 
well get these flat things behind me,” 
she’d say. “If it’s a good day tomorrow | 
want to get outdoors.” 

And outdoors she would go, after a 
hard day’s work compressed into the early 
morning hours, taking us all with her. 
Father went with us if it were Sunday, 
and the walk became an expedition and a 
holiday. We exclaimed over the shape of 
the clouds, the smell and feel of the alr, 
the color and design of stones in the walls 
or ferns on the cliffs. We climbed the big 
hill, ventured into swamps and bogs, in- 
vestigated the pastures and woodlot. 
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Father and Jim discussed farm matters, 
helping Clemewell over the hard places 
as they went. Harvey and Jonathan cov- 
ered the terrain like hunting dogs, tearing 
back and forth with a good deal of “Hi! 
lookit what we found!” 

Dorinda and I climbed trees, especial- 
ly supple, young birches, from the top of 
which we could swing off in a glorious 
swoop to the ground. Once we inveigled 
Clem to climb a birch. She was not heavy 
enough to bend it more than halfway over. 
The tree grew on a bank directly over a 
little pool, a fact we had not reckoned on 
when we urged her up it. There she 
hung, kicking and squealing, until she 
dropped with a great splash, which re- 
sulted in a very wet, weeping little girl, 
and two thoroughly scolded big ones when 
the rest of the party came up. 

We identified plants and birds, gath- 
ered dried leaves for the garden and hen- 
house, collected nuts and berries, greens 
and herbs, according to the season of the 
year, and innumerable specimens for our 
many amateur We 
came home empty-handed. As we topped 
the last ridge we invariably stopped to 


collections. never 


survey our kingdom, and found it good 
to look upon. 


It is still good to contemplate, across 
the years and the changes those years have 
made. Yet it was just an average country 
home of plain country people, not even 
moderately well-to-do as things are 
measured today. But we were not poor. 
We were rich in comfort, in companion- 
ship, in things to do. There was a savor to 
life, hearty and benign, like the taste of 
apples and the smell of fresh-baked bread, 
which all our wishing cannot bring back. 
Certainly we would not, if we could, go 
back to iron kettles and kerosene lamps, 
pumps in the sinks, and no central heat- 
ing or plumbing. 

But we could go back to old-fashioned 
things whose values are enduring, to 
courage and self-respect in humble cir- 
cumstances. We could learn, and teach 
our children, that basic lore of happiness, 
the enjoyment of everyday things. We 
say “the best things in life are free,”’ and 
go on wanting the ones which cost a great 
deal of money. Like savages and children, 
we crave swift motion, loud noises, bril- 
liant colors and exciting new gadgets. We 
need to slow down, think hard, feel deep- 
ly, and read widely and long, to find the 
lost heritage of simple living—once the 
priceless legacy of the country child. 


CGHhat Brice the Beauty of New England's Landscape? 





An EpIrorIAL 


Y coincidence it happens that two of 
the articles in this issue are con- 
cerned with the preservation or de- 

struction of objects of local historic inter- 
est, both affected by the ‘ 
or straightening of main travelled high- 
ways. In the one case it was an old Tavern 
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in Massachusetts; in the other a covered 
roadbridge in California. In the first in- 
stance a slight curve in the highway was 
made straight by demolishing a building 
190 years old—and in the latter, a covered 
bridge was preserved by moving it to an- 
other less travelled crossing of the same 
stream five miles away. In these two cases 
California had distinctly the better of the 
bargain—as their “landmark” was pre- 
served, and at slight cost to the communi- 
ty. While Massachusetts, where a similar 
solution might have been much more 
easily achieved (by moving the old ‘Tav- 
ern no more than sixty feet back from the 
highway!) its destruction was allowed, 
either from inertia or ignorance of its 
antiquarian value and impending fate. 
This incident points the fact that our 
oldest Eastern states are losing, in every 
passing year, characteristic features in- 
herent to the American landscape, and of 
unique value to natives and visitors alike, 
at a rate probably neither realized nor 
ever fully catalogued. No single reader but 
recall a half-dozen or such 
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losses, from his own immediate neighbor- 
hood, within the last two or three years. 
And a considerable number of these loss- 
es have been caused entirely by the widen- 
ing and straightening of our main high- 
ways. And to what purpose? In the main, 
merely to enable travelers to dash so 
rapidly across our states that in their 
hurrying flight they have no opportunity 
to bestow even a passing glance upon the 
surrounding beauties of the New England 
landscape! | 

The accompanying drawing Is a sur- 
vey of the old “Great Road” —now Route 
2—through North Shirley Village, where 
the old Sawtell Tavern was located. Th: 
details of the old Highway appear, as well 
as changes deemed necessary to straighten 
it. [hese show how slight was the curve 
eliminated, and how easily the old ‘Tav- 
ern could have been saved by moving it 
back a very slight distance up the gentle 
slope behind it— while retaining its im- 
portant axial relation to the entering road 
from Shirley Center opposite. This ex- 
ample represents many others throughout 
New England —resulting every year from 
problems of highway widening and re- 
pair. 

Then regard the old view, taken in De- 
cember 1918, from in front of the Saw- 
tell ‘T'avern, looking East along the old 
“Great Road,” under the tree-lined curve 
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Wiew looking East, along the old “Great Road,” North Shirley Village 
rAKEN BEFORE THE HIGHWAY WAS STRAIGHTENED AND WIDENED IN 1941, AND SHOWING THI 
SLIGHT CURVE AND THE ENTRANCE OF PARKER ROAD IN THE RIGHT FOREGROUND. THI 
SAWTELL TAVERN IS JUST OUTSIDE THE PICTURE, AT THE LEFT, AND CAPT, NATHAN SMI rH’s 
COTTAGE APPEARS AT THE END OF THE TREE-FRAMED VISTA, 


it then made just below the ‘T'avern—and 
try and imagine what it looks like today, 
with the road widened, all but two of the 
trees cut down, the side crowth levelled, 
‘cuthback”’ 
across the sloping hillside where the Tav- 
ern formerly stood. Instead of that time- 
toned swinging roadway the traveller now 


‘ 


and the raw banking of the 


faces a lengthening vista of bare and open 
road, lacking entirely the relief of over- 
hanging trees with their pleasant shadows, 
with gas station and modern roadside 
buildings no longer concealed—and with 
no hospitable old white ‘Tavern at the 
roadside, with its fenced dooryard gar- 
den. ; 
The engineering ideal for a state high- 
way was, at one time, to build it in a 
straight line between its two extremeties, 
with the least possible deviation, either in 
plan or elevation. This could be attained 
—if at all!—by using many road “cuts” 
and “fills.” But now the deadly monotony 


of travelling over such a route for hours 
on end has been acknowledged. It leads 
the tourist to excessive speed, to a disre- 
gard of passing landscape or entering 
trafhc, toa gradual numbing of his senses, 
deadening him to sudden dangers, and 
inducing a nodding somnolence that often 
slows the driver’s reactions and becomes 
the very cause of traffic accidents. 

‘The more modern method requires a 
better imagination, and a feeling for the 
ancient beauty of New England, with an 
appreciation and understanding of the 
characteristics natural to the local land- 
scape. By employing these newer ideals, 
the essential character of our countryside 
can be maintained and developed, retain- 
ing all its original roadside beauty of old 
trees and planting, easing its winding 
curves perhaps, and softening its gradients 
to conform more closely to existing natur- 
al contours, thus strengthening its sturdy 
native effects for the delight and edifica- 
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tion of passing traveler and resident alike. 
It is true this type of treatment requires 
more study and a finer appreciation of the 
variations of nature and the monuments 
of man—but if we are to continue to draw 
visitors from afar to enjoy our recreation 
areas in New England, and maintain their 
interest year after year, we cannot suc- 
ceed by making our roads and landscape 
as bald and bare as in some other states of 
the Union—and especially we need to per- 
fect our highways so as to best display 
their historic derivation and associations. 

Our countryside should rather be made 
more than ever like old New England, 
Vermont must look more Vermontish, 
and Maine more than ever like old Maine. 
We should keep all our oldest trees, and 
those older buildings placed before the 
roads were laid out, and so often at irregu- 
lar relation to their modern lines. Often- 
times the needs of natives and strangers 
alike are both best served, and with oreat- 
er economy, by releasing the older roads 
to serve merely their local needs, and 
strike out through the as yet unused and 
less built up country with the newer high- 
way, maintaining a ten foot grass strip 
between its double forty-foot roadways, 
and taking a width of two to three hun- 
dred feet of field, meadow and woodlot, 
through which country a straighter, faster 
speedway can be more cheaply and easily 
constructed for the “through” traveller! 

This kind of treatment has been used 
with conspicuous success on the newer 
reaches of the express Merritt Parkway 
through lower Connecticut into New 
York. Even through the well built up 
region nearer Manhattan, the Furnace 
Brook Parkway 1s carried through excep- 
tionally attractive and rural surroundings 
with few crossing roads! 

The wider takings permit easy further 
widening of the traveled surfaces at any 


later time and meanwhile a softer and 
more natural blending of new roadway 
grades into the original rolling contours of 
the landscape, and an easier “building up” 
to over-crossing or underpass, or devising 
a “clover leaf” entering turn. And pro- 
v.sion for commercial trucking is not to 
be neglected. We will soon provide special 
service thoroughfares for their sole use; 
removing danger to pleasure drivers, and 
their heavy loads and chains from our 
more lightly built road surfaces and 
smoother asphalt. Perhaps these can be 
combined with needed North and South 
“military roads’’—but again the protection 
and natural camouflage of roadside trees 
becomes the more imperative! 

After a winter that has been unusually 
destructive of existing road surfaces—al- 
ready in poor repair after several years 
of war use and lack of material and labor 
for proper maintenance—all State High- 
way departments are planning tremen- 
dous programs of repair, replacement and 
extension. Connecticut has already an- 
nounced a 65-million dollar program, and 
Massachusetts expects near I50 million 
will be appropriated for road “improve- 
ment” after the war. Enough money to 
accomplish 600 million dollars worth of 
visual destruction to roadside abutting 
property and the natural beauty and 
charm of the Commonwealth! Unless a 
much more intelligent and a definitely 
better policy than has been followed in the 
past is meanwhile instituted. Speeding 
roadway traffic by overpass often results 
in alien and offensive blots upon our land- 
scape—but if the science of the engineer 
can be combined with the interests of local 
societies concerned with conserving the 
natural beauty of our countryside, along 
with its historic buildings and associations, 
old assets of great value to the future pros- 
perity of New England can be preserved. 

















The Deane-Barstow House, East Taunton, Massachusetts 








By WILLIAM SUMNER APPLETON 


HIS house, recently bequeathed 
to the Society, has been accepted 
by the Board of ‘Trustees—on 
condition that an endowment fund, 
amounting to at least $3,000 be raised 
by the twentieth of April, 1945. Miss 
Barstow’s brother, Chester, has gener- 
ously offered to add, as his personal gift, 
the principal part of the fine collection of 
family furniture, now in the house. 
Quite aside from the architectural 
characteristics of the house itself, this pre- 
sents a most unusual opportunity for the 
Society to acquire a well-known and rep- 
resentative dwelling, situated in a loca- 
tion that links well into its other acquisi- 
tions along the South Shore, at Quincy, 
Norwell and Hanover, on one of the older 
highways leading to the Cape, and the 
important group of houses that it there 


contre Is. 


The peculiar authenticity of this new 
house, and its associations with the family 
by whom it was built, extend into the most 
unusual ramifications. In the first place, 
it was built from timber grown and cut on 
the same farm, and then sawed into frame 
and boards in the Dean saw-mill across 
the highway. It contains a good deal of 
the original furnishings, most of which 
would come to the Society along with the 
dwelling, and some most unusual old 
household equipment. 

For instance: the sheets were woven 
on the hand loom still in the building, 
from flax grown on the farm; and the 
blankets were made of wool sheared from 
the farm sheep, and there prepared, and 
woven on the same old loom still stand- 
ing exactly where it has always stood in 
the garret. In fact, the property repre- 
sents to a most unusual degree, the self- 
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contained character of a family farmstead 
that, as late as early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, raised nearly all its living require- 
ments on its own property and carried on 
the life of the times, almost independently 
of all outside help. 

The present house, the third dwelling 
on this site, was built in 1807 by Joseph 
Dean, son of Joshua and Keziah (Pad- 
dock) Dean, who was born in Taunton 
in 1751, and died there in 1838. He was 
a direct descendant of Walter Deane, one 
of the first settlers of Cohannet. Joseph 
married Anna Strobridge, born in Mid- 
dleboro in 1785 and died in Taunton in 
1842, a daughter of Henry Strobridge. 
The Strobridge family, whose name was 
sometimes spelt “Strawbridge,” had set- 
tled in Dorchester, Middleboro, and in 
nearby Lakeville. For generations its 
members had intermarried with many of 
the older families of ‘Taunton, including 
the Dean, Williams, Montgomery, Hart, 
Crane, Fox families, and others. 

Joseph Dean, builder of the house, had 
previously served his country during the 
Revolutionary War, and was in command 
of a company called out to support the 
courts at the time of Shay’s Rebellion. In 
addition to the farm, he also owned and 
ran the old saw-mill still standing across 
the highway from his house, and the story 
is told that while Lafayette and some of 
the American forces were stationed at 
Newport, the boards from which their 
barracks were constructed had been sawn 
in this mill from Dean farm lumber. At 
the death of Joseph Dean, the house was 
bequeathed to his son, Paddock, and 
daughter, Lois, the portion of the latter 
passing to her niece, Anna, daughter of 
Paddock, and so, finally, to the late Miss 
Harriet A. Barstow. 

An idea of the architectural appearance 
of the dwelling can be obtained from the 


accompanying photograph, although the 
delicacy of all the detail around doorway 
and cornice does not reproduce in any 
photograph. There are two principal en- 
trance doorways, the side door being al- 
most a duplicate of the front door in de- 
sign, and with a similar delicately detailed 
leaded toplight. The old twenty-four- 
light windows are glazed with original 
glass, and the central chimney is un- 
usually large for a house of this late per- 
iod. The heavy projecting overhang of 
the entire attic end-gable is also unusual in 
a house of as late a date as 1807, when 
this building was constructed. 

The house itself has been excellently 
maintained and, with its white picket 
fence, is a prominent object beside the old 
road to the Cape, which passes in front of 
the building. It location is at the corner 
of Hart and Williams Streets, about two 
and a half miles from Taunton Depot. 
With about five acres of land, it was 
willed by Miss Harriet Barstow, its last 
owner, who died a little over a year ago, 
provided the gift be accepted within a very 
brief period of time, which expires on 
April 20 next. 

The building is now occupied by an 
excellent tenant, who seems interested in 
maintaining its character and hopes to be 
allowed to continue there. Their rental 
should bring in a small but fairly certain 
income that will help, along with the in- 
come from a small endowment fund, to 
maintain the property for the immediate 
future, without its becoming a burden to 
the Society. ‘To secure the property, how- 
ever, requires an immediate campaign, to 
obtain the endowment, without which the 
Board has declared it does not dare accept 
these generous gifts. Therefore the active 
interest of all our members is requested. 
Send contributions to Mr. Carlton Rich- 
mond, Treasurer, care of the Society. 
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Coaching Roads of Old New England 


By George Francis Marlowe 


‘“‘A work to be read with delight by all lovers of old New Eng- 
land,” says the Hartford Courant. And the New York Times Book 


Review calls this delightful volume ‘ 


‘one of those pleasant jour- 
neys into the American past which in the midst of global war- 
fare serve to reinforce and invigorate the texture of national 
consciousness.” Here are the historic taverns and houses and 


anecdotes of many odd and famous characters, illustrated with 





thirty drawings by the author. 


Ghe Macmillan Company 


$3.50 
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Please Notice Change of Address— we are now at 


169 Newbury Street 


Boston 16, Mass. 


Our telephone remains the same, COMmonwealth 1108 
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4% ware wvtted to tistl our work 
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Ne. also carry ota and unusual \ 
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2 TY Chestnut Street 
“ foot. of Beacon Hill 





PLEASE 


Read these advertising pages as well 
as the rest of the magazine, and 
when patronizing the advertisers be 
sure to mention O_p- Time NEw 
ENGLAND. 

It shows those who have co- 
operated with us that their adver- 
tising is effective and encourages 
them to continue, thereby financial- 


ly helping your Society. 


THANK YOU 


























American Cherry Bow Front Bureau 


40 inches long, 22 inches deep and 38 inches high. 
Original brasses. Circa 1800. $275... Pair fine cut 
Waterford compotes 10!5 inches high and in perfect 
condition. Circa 1790. $125 the pair. 


Offered X) Ub) e if lo prior sale 


Shreve 


CRUMP & LOW COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1800 


: Gy dquarans, ; Jewelers, G, ld and a 


BOYLSTON AT ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON 




















The Aims of 
The Society for the Preservation of 
New England Antiquities 





The Society was organized in 1910 for the purpose of preserving for future 
generations the rapidly disappearing architectural monuments of New England 
and the smaller antiquities connected with its people. 

In pursuit of this objective it has acquired and maintains thirty-nine old 
houses, a grist mill and cooperage shop, a McIntire-designed barn, a picturesque 
old fish shed, two graveyards, and a meeting-house. In addition it administers a 
family graveyard through ownership of an endowment fund. 

The smaller antiquities in scores of thousands are brought together in its Mu- 
seum of New England Antiquities, and placed on exhibition in its series of 
period museum houses. 

The Library specializes on museum and preservation work, and houses its 
collection of pictorial material, photographs, stereographs, picture postal cards, 
clippings, etc. 

The Museum and Library are at its headquarters, connected with the Harri- 
son Gray Otis House, built in 1795, at 141 Cambridge Street, Boston. 

Its endowment funds and real estate represents investments of $515,146.65. 

It publishes OLpb-TimeE New ENGLAND, a quarterly illustrated magazine 
devoted to the ancient buildings, household furnishings, domestic arts, man- 
ners and customs and minor antiquities of the New England people. Subscrip- 
tion to this magazine Is included in the annual membership fee. 

Membership: Life ($100); Active ($6); Associate ($3) may not vote nor 
hold office. 

Checks should be made payable to CARLETON R. RICHMOND, Treasurer, 
141 Cambridge Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 








BEQUEST FORM 


I Give, Devise and Bequeath to 
THE SOCIETY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF NEW ENGLAND ANTIQUITIES 
A CORPORATION DULY INCORPORATED BY THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 


AND LOCATED IN BOSTON, IN SAID COMMONWEALTH, 


NOTE Bequests may be made in real estate, money, or any objects re- 


lating to New England having historical, antiquarian, or artistic interest. 














